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< ABSTRACT 



This study attempts to give an account of the 
position of English in Finland, where both Swedish and Finnish ate 
official languages and taught in the schools of both Swedish and 
Finnish areas of the country. To provide a better understanding of 
the position of English, a brief historical sketch is provided, with 
emphasis on the development of bilingualism and recommendations 
regarding instruction in both languages. The discussion of 
bilingualism includes a discussion of the emergence of language 
groups'; quantitative trends; sociological patterns of bilingualism 
including education, marriage, and home language ; and social 
institutions and patterns of social interaction. The section on 
language teaching policy discusses quantitative trends in the study* 
of the official languages as well as English, German, Russian, and 
French, and the development of language teaching policy. Finally, the 
position of English in society and in the educational system is 
discussed. It is noted that growing contacts between Finland and the 
ot^er European countries and the United States have meant the growing 
influence of English and the growing impact of Anglo-American 
cultural models.. Numerous statistical tables are appended. 
*(Author/AMH) 
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1. Introduction 

This paper wil] attempt to give an account, in a case study format, of 
the position of English in Finland. The main emphasis.is on its position in 
the educational system of the country. Some notes are made concerning the #- 
degree to which Finns are exposed to English outside of the educational ; 
system. Similarly, $pme aspects of the contacts between Finnish.and English 
afre briefly mentioned „ » * ] 

'The position of English in Finland cannot be properly understood without 
a historical perspective. For this reason, developments in language policy 
are discussed in sortie detail. The extent and nature of bilingualism in Finland 
are described, with special emphasis given to the ( position of the Swedish- 
speaking minority in Finland. 

The fact that neither of th^two official languages of the country, Finnish 
and Swedish, can be used as a medium of wider international communication 
(the use of Finnish is limited to national communication and the use of Swedish 
to the Scandinavian context, and with serious intelligibility problems as far 
as Danish is concerned), has always created problems for the Finnish educational 
system. Several .foreign languages must be Caught and they take a substantial 
part of all class time. Since they are usually also considered demanding and 
difficult subjects, it is not surprising that foreign languages have always 
been a topic of debate in Finland. 0n§ of the consequences of this is that 
Finland has found it necessary in recent years to devote considerable attention 
to matters of language teaching policy. Developments in t-Mis area are also 
briefly discussed in this case study^ 
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2. Issues and" Developments' in Lariguage^PoJicy 



The issues and developments related to language policyjn Finland- cannot 
be understood without providing a historical background. This will be briefly 
sketched in this first chapter. 

There have been several waves of migration to Finland going back to 
4000 B.C. and even earlier according to archeological findings, these 
people probably spoke a Finno-Ugric language as did those people who moved 
from the Baltic around t^e beginning of the Christian era. Swedish-speaking 
people haveliyed on the western and southern coast permanently fnom about 
1000 B.C. but there had been at least temporary settlements- hundreds of_years 
before. Tip Catholic religion was spread from Sweden to Finland and by the 
end of the 13th century Sweden had- extended its rule to the eastern parts of 
the country. The eastern parts of.the country, Karelia, showed a much clearer 
influence of Kiev and Novgorod and adopted the* eastern form of Christianity 
(Gr eek Orthodox). Due to the strong rol& of the Germarr Harrsa trade,* German 
was frequently used, especially in the town of ViipurL (Viborg) in Karelia , 
and German was sometime^ used in official documents submitted to the Courts 

there. It was also used there in some schools as the language of instruction. 

i 

The majority of the; population spoke only Finnish, especially ig all areas 
off the coast. It has Ipeen estimated that there were about 70,0(JD Swedish-, 
speaking people living i u n Finland around 1600 (approximately 17.5% of the enti 
population)^ The maximum absolute number of Swedish- speaking Finn£ was about 
355,000 in 1940 (9.5%) and has slowly decreased,mainly due to migration to 
Sweden, to about 300,000 in 1980 (6.3%). (For more detailed information on^ 
demographic trends, see Table 3.) They have always lived in the coastal 
areas in western and southern Finland. 



Bilingualism was qu 
and artisans in coastal 



handled orally and then 



ite frequent among cl ergymen, 'officers, business people 
towns. Finnish was used occasionally in official con- 
texts. The growing dominance of Swedish can probably be attributed mostly to 
Sweden's becoming a major European power due to several military conquests. 
This also brought along in6reased economic and cultural activity with more 
need for written documentation. Earlier many official transactions had been 



Finnish coulc&also bemused. This development was 



pealed in the school ordinance of 1649 whieh made Swedish .the language of 



instruction (in addition to Latin that ha^ earlier been used) but made no 
"provision for Finnish. In the 1700's Swedish became the soTfe language of 
instruction in secondary education. ' 

Thus the growing dominance of Swedish in Finland is larg.ely dije to the 
process of modernization and bureaucratization of a growing political power. 
More civil servants were needed to manage the growing written records and many 
came from Sweden. When Russia Occupied t Finland at the beginning of the 18th 
century, many civil servants fled to Sweden and grew accustomed to speaking onl 
Swedish. Many did not return when the hostilities were over and were replaced 
by.. civil servants born and raised in Sweden. 

After some 700 years of- Swedish rule, Finland became par;t o^f the imperial 
Russia in 1809 after Russia 's victorious war against Sweden. While the war 
was still go tag on* Czar Alexander I convened the diet in the spring of 1809 
and, promised to^ir^fiold the current law, the social order an^ special privileges 
In his words 0 "Finland was raised to the rank of a nation" (pTac<2 dSsormais 
au rang des nations). The position of Finland as a Grand-Duchy was unique^ a 
loose personal union with-l"he Czar, represented b]f a Governor General , Ypnh its 
own government (senatfe), its old law and law cour,ts, its own mo ney^ro central 
bank, and its independent foreign trade. The exception to this^jftonomy was 4 
foreign and military policy v Such a favorable treal!taent had iw(rewards: 
Finland remained loyal and calm during the Polish uprisings in 183Q and 1863 
and during tRe Crimean War of 1853-1855. Numerous Finns obtained high ranks 
in Russian c\vil service and army whereas Finnish civil service was not open 
to Russians. Russian was first made compulsory in school's but became optional 
in 18§2. The relatively independent status of Finland can be (illustrated 
further by the fact that in the early 20tlrt-ehtury several pplitica] figures, 
including Lenin, took refuge to Finland to escape imprisonment^ 

During the first decades of the Russian regimje cultural influences from 
Europe gave birth to romantic nationalism- among the educated classes in 
Finland. This had been preceded by an attempt, whirh had a parallel earlier 
in Sweden Y to glorify Finland's position as a nation. This moveri|^nt, callecf 
Fennophileism,* tried to show (e.g., Daniel Juslenius^ "Aboa veti|| et nova" 
(1700) - "Old and' New flbo," capital of Finland) that Finns could !|. traced back 
to Babel, arid Jjow they were the descendants of Ja[)het, who under t« leadership 
of Magog had settled Finland (Laitinen, 1 98JL ) . The later stage of ||he national 
romantic movement was strongly influenced by the German philosopheri^erder 
and Hegel. On^of the most ardent "Fennomans" was Adolf Ivar Arwids^||i, who 

crystallized the position of the large Finnish-speaking majority in aWlogan: H 

* W ■ / 



"We ar? not Swedes,, we do not want to become Russians, let us be Finns." The 
most influential ) voice in theJLanguage' debaters *that of Johan Vilhglnr SneTlman 
often called Finland's national philosopher, who studied in Gehnany and w^s 
strongly influenced by hegel ianism'. In a number of 'books and articles Snellman 
outlined his rationale for ^national awakening." 

' According o to/ Snellman, culture which i s not national , cannot be' real, 
general human cuflture.* It remains external behavior* like the conditioning of 
a dog or an ape/ Such cultjure lacks independence. and all power to develop. 
The culture of an entire nation cannot be mere imitation, borrowed from other" 
nations, but must instead have its own form derived from its own national 
spirit. But ^he independent culture of a nation must be expressed tn its own 
language, 4 Language is such a product of culture that it expresses a nation's 
peculiar ftay of conceptual izing things and their causes, mentally portraying 
and tkiinking'of sensory and extrasensory things. A nation c^n become aware 
of itself and of its particular nature, only through engaging in cultural pur- 
suits - including -science and literature - in its own language. In- Snellman's 

.words: " ^ m , s * 

s> . ^ . * ■ . ... 

It may ke jthought: " a sound is merely a sound, "a 'language is like 
another language, .they only express the same thoughts in different 
/ ways. But a human being does not only express his thoughts in words; 
he tffeli^ves and feels, knows and wills in his words; his thoughts, * 
hiS)whole rational being moves and liVes'iti language. How could th£ 
spirit of a nation express itself in any other language than its own? 

In the 1860's the o lei system of the four estates - the aristocracy, the 
clergy, the burghers, and the peasants - was 'replaced more and more clearly by 
lingtiistic representation in the senatef the Finnish party, the* Swedish party 
and the Liberals. Many Swedish-speakipg people, who were in favor of developing 
culture in the Finnish language, were against rapid changes, since they 
thought that Swedish culture was the main guarantee of the preservation of 
western culture in Finland. Finnish was considered an undeveloped language, 
which could not easily be used to express cultured ideas^and thoughts. There 
were also some voices warning about the negative effects if the Finns "prone 
to collectivism,' passivity, and^ suggestion" were to dominate at the expense of 
Swedish-speaking people known for their "Germanic spirit of natiQn-builtnng, 
energy, and -man! ijiess" (Allardt and Starck, 1981)., * s * 

The complicated and prolonged cultural struggle, "the language feud-," ended 
in victory for^the Fertnomans. This was concretized in the Language Edict of 
"1863, issued by Czar Alexander II in his capacity as the Grand Duke of Finland, 



that insured the Finnish language equal status with Swedish in official trans- 
actions. A grace/ period of" twenty years was granted due to the deficient 
knowledge oj^Finnfsh by many civil, servants.. De^Iopnent in other areas was 
also ra>||J v > Finnish became an elective school "subject in secondary schools 
in 1841, the first Finnish-speaking secondary school was founded in Jyvaskyla 
in 1858, and the first training school for Finnish-speaking primary school 
teachers in the same town in 1583. / ;> > . / 

The idyllic situation as the autonomous Grand Duchy ended towards the 
end of the 19th century. In 1890 the postal system of Finland was incorporated , 

/with that of Russia and the final blow came in February 1899 when the Czar' 
declared in.the so-called Manifesto of February that Finland's special privi- 
leges were cancelled. The purpose was to make Finland a closer part of'Russia, 
give Russian citizens the sanfe "rights as Finnish citizens had (cddified^in the 
Equ^l Status Act of "1912). Russian was made the CKff4^ial language of the Senate, 

. government agencies, and in some schools, and the number of lessons, for the 
teaching of Russian in schools was increased ,(1900). All these measures were - 

v strongly resented and resisted, and the old loyalist attitudes turned to a 
spirit of opposition and created a slowly growing movement that stressed the* 
need^Vor national independence. 

The link with Russia was severed in 1917, when the new Soviet regime acknow- 
ledged Finland's declaration f 6f independence. This' happened after a period of 
arm^d conflict, which is variably called the war of national/liberation or the 
civil war depending on what aspect is emphasized. 

s In the new republic* the positions of Finnish and Swedish differed greatly 
'from the situation in th^ previous century. The language ^dict of 1902 had 
already laid down that in monolingual communities the local language was to 
be used in bfficial contexts, in bilingual' communities the. language of the • 
majority was to fcre used, and al.l citizens had the right to handle their cases 
in court in their mother tongue. m Since 1902, which finally secured the rights 
of the Finnish-speaking rfiajority, thre major issue in language policy has been 
.how to mairttaiin Swedish £S a national and functional language in Finland. 

The Constitution (1919) guarantees that Finnish and Swedish are the national 
languages of the republic, Each'citizen has the right to use his or her 
mother tongue in all official contexts -in matters that concern him or -her. Such 
rights, .and the material and cultural needs of both language groups, are to be 
satisfied on equal basis. The 1 inguistic status of each local unit of self- 
government isMetermined by tfuTLanguage Act of 1922, amended in 1975 in the 



i 



int^rest.of the Swfedi sh-spi&king^ minpri ty*. The /con/munity* i s bilingual if the 
minority amounts to-, 8ft 6/ the 'total population or K As<&t least 3000 people/ ^ 
•The status^of each co^ffnunity is assessed every ten years, aiter the national ' y 
census. A e&nmiiynity cannot be declared^monolingi/al unless tjhe^share -of s the' 
iriinority has dropped below. 6%, and the Government can grant /special dispensa- 
tion for ten years even if that figure is not -reached. *§uch' regulations make* 
* the. language ptal'icy of Finland comparatively sneaking one where the. rights of 
a linguistic minority^are very effectively protected. The Province of Aland 
Islands was recognized to belong to. Finland' afld fl it was demilitarized by the 
decision ofyth^ Leagu^of Nations (1921)/ thfe population was guaranteed a-*' ' 
highdegre^qf autonomy and the position ^of jwedisff was givfen strong unilingual 
guaj^jjtees/ 

The<Upps (Samis), the autochthonous population of the qorthern part of /the 
whole <of /Scandinavia , speak a language which is related to Fihho-Ugric languages, 
The Sami language and Finnj sh v arej howeverl mutually unintelligible, Slmi 
people live in Norway \30,000), Sweden (13,000),, Finland (5,000) and the- Soviet 
Union- C2, 000). The language rights of the Sami people are not officially 
recognized although some arrangements have been made quite recently to have 
instruction in their own language. and make Sami a school subject as we]!.. This 
has £een facil itated .by the fact that tfjfe Samis have 'been abl e to agree on a 
common orthography. 

Although there is only an official /recommendation .that Sami pupils in 
Finland ought to be instructed in their -mother tongue as far as possible, ^ 
most schools in the Sami area have arranged teaching- in Sami- during 1 the niire- 
year period of compulsory education. / Sami , is also taught^ in the* senior high 
. school and it was included in the ex/cernal Matriculation Examination for the 
first time in 1980. The Scandinavian Sami Conference is working' consistently 
to go beyond such "voluntary" recognition of the language rights of Samis. and 
make the Sami language a statutory ofCStfal language (National Boafrd of General 
Education, 1981). y r - , '-.'./. 
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Bilingual ism in Finland 

» • * • & 

In this chapter the emphasis* will, be oathe Swedish- speaking Finns. There 
are two main reasons for this approach: they are /much' more commonly bilingual 
than areTirinish speakers, and, there exists a substantial body of research 

only on the former group. * „ . , 

x ■ * 

3.1. Emergence of Self-classified Languag£ Groups 

; / b 

Language groups were created as social units by the national awakening in 
* 

the 180Q's. Conditions for classifying the Swedish-speakers as a group were 
created'by the emergence of Fennomdns (advocates of the Finnish-speaking ■ 
culture) and Svecomsrns (advocates Of the Swedish'- speaking cultur^. Before 
that the links between the different Swedish- speaking provinces had not been 
especially close and there had been no crystallized sense pf /identity. The 
Swedish, Folk Party, officially established in 1906, successfully combined 
.the interests qf the tyo distinct elements of the Swedish-speaking population: 
the urban "cultured" groups arid the rural groups. The importance of the mon- 
lingual ly Swedish rural areas with their own popular culture was stressed. 
Even a s*izabl e^part of the Swedish- speaking workers have traditionally voted 
for the clearly .predominantly middle-class, arid to a lesser extent upper-class, > 
Swedish Fplk Party. The Swedish-speaking population has clearly become more 
middle-class since the beginning 'of the present century, measured in terms of 
their occupational position. The small upper class in Finland still has 
distinctly more Swedish* speakers than Finni sh-speakfers. * 

The second stage of the language feud in the 192(Ws and 1930's, during ~ 

, which the.' new "Fennomans" used the slogan "make Finland Finnish" and advocated 
delegating Swedish to local use, helped to cejnent the philosphy of "one nation 

-with two nationalities" and "patriotism and Swedish identity" among the Swedish-, 
speaking population of Finland. The Swedish-speaking population in Finland is 
by international standards generally judgfed to be unusually strongly anchored 
to its native country. Sweden is a neighbor but Finland is the -home. Finland 
is their native country and Swedish is their nati ; ve 'language. This is manifested 
ir/the current usage: in both Swedish and Finnish, they are referred to * 
literally as "Fin! and- Swedes" (f inlandsvenskar, suflmenruotsalaiset f%r perhaps 
^in better Engl ish /'Swedi sh-Finns". In Swedi sir there i^also a term "finlSndare" 
used to refer to a citizen of Finland when no distinction is being made with 

, regard to his or her mother -to jiguei Thus the Swedish language in particular has 



come to possess a terminblbgy which makes it possible to make subtle socio^ 
linguistic references, which are not easy to render in English. 

Language usage, thus, is an* important indicator of how linguistic groups • 
classify themselves and how they perceive their identity. The Constitution ' 
(1919) of Finland calls Finnish and Swedish the "national languages" of .the 
republic-and refers to the two language grotips as "populations",, .Between 
the twb world wars', the, Swedish-speaking population was usually referred to v ,as 
"nationality"., T lie* term "minority" entered the common usage in thfe literature 
of ^the 1970's. The term "nationality" ts seldom used 'in these days. In 
practice, as; Allardt and Starck (1981 ) note, the. position of Swedish in , . ' 1 

o Finland has changfed more and more clearly towards that of a minority language. 
This is reflected Wthe fact that while most Swedish-speakers* are now bilingual , 
only a small part of Finnish-speakers. are fluent in Swedish.* Thus, Allardt / 

'and Starck conclude that t\\e term "minority" appears to t^e both appropriate 1 
and useful in describing Finl^d-Swed-es.' This view iV shared by Reuter (1981). 

3.2. Quantitative Trends in Bilingualism "* / ■ * 

In 1980 there were 399 unilingually Finnish administrative districts of 
local government, 17 bilingual di stricts with Finnish majority, ^2 bilingual * 
districts with Swedish, majority and 26 unilingually Swedish districts, 16 of 
which are on the autonomous and cpnstitutionally unilingual Aland Isl'ands. 
Bilingualism has become more and more an urbanized phenomenon since the beginning 
of this century. The majority of the urban Swedish-speakers in K^nland now • 
live in bilingual districts (mostly towns and cities).— /"^ 

Helsinki offers an interesting \case. Since the middle 1800's, bilingualism 
was more common among the working people: it was characteristic of popular 
culture, shown in the borrowing of Words and phrases in Helsinki slanfl. Since * 
about the 1950's the Swedish- speaking intelligentsia has also become, more 
cl early oriented towards bilingualism. 

.In 1950, 83% of Swedi sh-speakers in Helsinki reported that they were v 
bilingual while the corresponding figure for Finpish-speakers was 33%. Since 
that time the extent of bilingualism is assumed to have increased .among the 
former but decreased distinctly among the Utter. In 1950, about 46% of 
Swnii sh-speakers in the whole country reported themselves to be bilinguals, 
totoile only about 8% of Finnish-speakers did the same (Table 5). \ 



3.3. Sociological Patterns of "BilinguaWsm in Fin! and * ' * * 

, . ■ « • .• ■ - . 

3.3.1.. Education • « . 

' / ' • • ' 

Frnland-Swedes air^e among the few European minorities that have always been 

able to have their educa'tio/i in £heir own language from kindergarten to the . 

doctorate- (All ardt and Startk, 1981^ p.. 217,). ^ Primary school s We established 

relatively early in the Swedish- speaking regions ana" helped to standardize 

language usage and to promote communication between dialects. ~ in ma&y ways\ 

the schools havte become the institutions that are /the most genuinely "Swedish". 

.fori the majority of Finland-Swedes. Allardt and Starck suggest that the choice 

of the schop^, which also means the choice of the languag^e of instruction, »• 

finally has a decisive influence on whether the children of linguistically 

mixed marriages develop a predominantly Finnish or Swedish identity.** Thus it 

is not surprising that, in spite of the fact that 91% of mono! ingually Swedish** 

families put their thildnen in Swedish-speaking schools, it is a matter of * 

concern for th& minority in , Hels-inlcf that 52% of bilingual families have 

chosen Finnish-medium schools' (Table 9j.* 

3.3.2. Marriage and Home Language ' 

■ $\ 

Unlike the gypsy minority, the Swedish-speaking population does not have 
any strict socf^nrorms concerning, n^rriage. Whereas endogamy is tfie rule 
among the Finnish gy^ries,, most Swedish-speakers in Helsinki marry across the 
language "line. This is somewhat more common among Swedi sh- speaking men than 
women (see Table 6), This may be explained partly ^y the fact that^Swedish- 
speakers on the average fiave had and still continue to have a slightly higher - 
social position. Since traditionally the social status of the family has 
been determined by the husband's occupation and sociaKposi tion, a Swedish- * 
speaking man can marry more easily a Finnish-speak^ngVwQjfian without jeopardizing 
his social position. This social explanation is also reinforced ASy the fact 
that, since women assume their husbands' names after marriage, onl/y Finnish- " 
speaking women - not men - have been able to g,et a potentially prestigious^, 
family name by. marriage. In spite tif the fact that *lingui&ically mixed marr^ag 
are coirmon, Swedish- speaking people followed the endogamous pattern six times 
mcfre often than could be expected 1f marriages werevto follow statistical 
chance patter^ (Table d). Linguistic endogamy has traditionally been more 
CQirmon among higher social groups'. 



Sinc£ linguistic*^ mixed marriagepare so common among the Swedish- 
speaking population, the question of the home language and the choice of the 
school become very important problems. As Table 8 shows, 90% of monolingually 
Swedish families use only Swedish. Almost half of linguistically mixed 
marriages (46#) use only Finnish. This contrasts dramatically .with the 
proportion of those mixed families which use only Sweetish {12%). J\fe agproxi-* 
mate proportions are 65 vs 35 in favor of Finnish in bilingual families. It i 
is- evident th^t the family's social position has a clear impact-on the choice » . j, 
of the home Wgu age in addition to the general language environment. When' ' 
the wife of the bilingual family, had graduated from th^ senior high schoQl, v | 
47% of children were registered as Swedish-speaking in 1970. This compares ^ 
with -22% when the wife had^only attended the c<$ipul$ory school. Linguistically , 
mixed marriages are ijiore; corflmon among lower social groups \and most of the 
children of such fStoilies become ^nish-spqakers (Allardt and Starck, 198l,~^ 
p. 268). ' *. 

3.3.3. Social Institutions and Patterns of SpqtaT Interaction 

As it will have appeared from the above discussion, the maintenance of the^ 
Swedish language has been supported by a- whole network of institutional arrange- 
ments. v The official status of the language is guaranteed in the Consti£jjtion. 
There is a full-fledged ^ducaltional system from kindergarten to university. \ *■ 
"rfiere are both electronic afcd traditional mass-media available as well as 
publishing companies. There are also^a host of voluntary associations ranging 
from a political party representing the intertsSH-of the minority to various 
kinds of social and, cultural organizations^. Contacts v/ith such institutions 
support the attitude thpt it is worth tforkihg for the preservation of the 
language. Allard^and Starck suggest that the facts concerning the position 
of Finland-Swedes Tend support to the theory that social organization is an * 
essential part of the existence of minorities. 

t 

It is possible, as Allardt and Starck' point out ,' that the fact that there 

exists such a network of social institutions in Swedish 1 has made It possible 

p - 

for the Swedish-speaking minority to Jiave such close contacts, with the Finnish- 
speaking majority. Thus the Swedish- speaking group in Helsinki Is a remarkably 
open, not closed, minority, (see&ffcl es 10 and 11). The same is true to a some- 
what lesser degree of other Swedish-speaking regions. Tffe fact that their lan- 
guage is officially recognized, that they can have education in their own language, 
can fulfill their social needs by means of a network of social institutions 
and thus have a fair chance of developing a clear social identity, combined 



with the self-evident gains of being able to use the language of the majority 
create favorable conditions for voluntary bilingual ism, as opposed to bilin- 
guajism imposed upon the minority to escape discriminatory treatment. Thus, 
for the majority of Rftffahd- Swedes fluent biljngualism is becoming a natural 
way of life. For the younger generation this creates no problems. Some of , the 
older generation may fear that that is a stepping-stone towards continued 
erosion the vitality of Swedish in Finland (Reuter, 1981)'. 

Finland-Swedes present an interesting case of a linguistic minority. 
Statistics 'and a number of studies in the domains of history, sociology, ) 
linguistics, political history, literature, etc. ,' make Finland- Swedes an 
exceptionally well documented minority. Research in thqjr conditions is a-lso, 
well institutionalized so it can be expected that Finland-Swedes will continue 
to provide interesting data to the study of, 1 ingui stic minorities and bilin- 
gual ism. : 
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4. Language Teaching Policy in Finland 

4.1. Quantitative Trends in the Study of Various Languages 

As the timetables in Table 1 indicate, the other national language (in 
the case of Finnish-speaking students, Swedish) , German and Russian were taught 
as "long language courses" (i.e., starting fn.the early grades of the lower 
secondary school) during, the 19th century. English was first offered in 1883 
in the non-classical gymnasium as a "short language course" (i.e., starting 
during the first grade of the upper secondary school ). In 1914 English could 
be studied as an optional subject from the third, grade of the lower secondary 
4 school. The number of weekly lessons was the lowest possible, one lesson a 
week. In 1918 English became a regular subject in the girls 1 secondary school 
and it could be studied as an alternative to French from grade 4 onwards. 
English entered the boys' secondary schools and the coeducational secondary 
schools (which was the dominant school type) in 1941. From that time onwards, 
the official terminology referred to Swedish as the "other national language" 
and 4 to all other modern languages as the "first modern language", the "second 
modern language", and the "third modern language". 

* , It took about 20 years for English to surpass German after it became 
officially recognized as one of the regular modern languages in 1941. Many 
small schools, and most schools in Finland have always been and continue to 
be*small, could not offer a choice. Thus still in the 1950's English was not „ 
offered in many schools, and the choice of a school often meant also' a choice 
of one's. first modern language. In those schools, mainly bigger schools in 
town, where a choice was available; Engl i.sh soon became so popular that princi- 
pals more or less had to pressure some students to "choose" German. ' Around 
1960 English surpassed German as Table 12 indicates. When the Tower secondary 
school was phased out in the 1970's and merged with the primary school to form 
the new comprehensiye school, the percentage of Eng^ih being studied as the 
first language was over 90%. This trend is also illustrated by statistics 
about the external Matriculation Examination (Table 1.5). 

Foreign language teaching started spreading to the. primary schools in the 
mid 1960*s, when a syllabus became available and directives concerning class 
size, grading, teacher qualifications, etc., were issued. Although the arrange- 
ment of foreign language teaching was not made obligatory, in three years prac- 
tically all communities had started to provide such instruction. At first, 
Swedish was the most frequently studied language (in 1963-1964, 63%) but in. a 
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few years English obtained a dominant position (in 1967-1S68, 74%). When the 
primary school an9 the lower secondary school were merged $& form a new com- 
prehensive school, which was gradually Vntroduced into the whole country by 
the end of the 197"0's, English had olptaineldSr decisively dominant position 
as the first foreign language (see Table- 16). 

Although- several languages can be studied as the firs£ language and although 
it is -off icially stated that only the other national language is a compusory 
subject for all ^students in the cpmpusory school, English in practice has become 
the clearly dominant first foreign language among Finnish-speaking students. 
Swedish then, because of the above-mentioned statutory requirement, is equally 
clearly the domipant second language. German is the dominant third language, 
with French and Russian far behind. This means that Russian .aTnd French, then, 
are most frequently studied in the upper secondary school as an elective fourth 
language by those students who specialize in learning foreign languages and 
spend close to 45% o£j*H class time on studying languages. 

4.2. Developments in Language Teaching Policy • * 

Foreign- language teaching has been the subject of continuous discussion 
from the beginning of the establishment of modern secondary schools. One of 
the pioneers of Finnish, J. V. Snellman, complained in 1855 about the "heavy 
foreign language program" and about the poor standards achieved. Similarly, 
the proponents of mother tongue teaching have for a long time deplored the 
status of their subject and asserted that Finland is "the country with the 
fewest lessons for mother tongue teaching in the world." Many, if not*most, 
other subject associations are malcing .similar claims and demanding more time 
on the timetable. 

The growing domination of English did not pass without notice. Concern 
about the fate of other foreign languages led to the setting up of a national 
commission, which was to make a survey of the extent of the teaching of "less 
frequently studied foreign languages" in Finland and to make recommendations 
about improving the situation, especially concerning the teaching of Russian. 
The Commission submitted its report to the Ministry of Education in 1972. It 
recommended that French, German, and Russian should be studied as the first 
foreign language in larger cities, which were specifically singled out. It 
also recommended setting up several new foreign-language school s, where the 
instruction is totally or partially in a foreign language. Some other similar 
suggestions were put forward.. Many of its suggestions led to concrete improve* 
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merits, e.g., -state support for the preparation of new t^ching materials for 
the teaching of Russian, Latin ancLLappish (Sami). 

Foreign languages and mathematics have always had the reputation of being 
difficult subjects. They were the main reason for the fact that about 8% 
of all students in the secondary school repeated a grade each .year in the I960's 
and close to 20% of all students had to do make-up work in the summer and pass 
a test in ordep to be promoted to the next grade; About 155$ of students • 
usually failed in the Matriculatipn Examination 'during the first try. Thus, 
foreign languages have always been a matter of concern for students, teachers 
and educational authorities. 

The reputation of foreign languages being difficult subjects was definitely 
one of the main reasons why the proponents of the comprehensive school advocated 
the policy of only one compulsory moden^ Jang iiage. This posed the gfeat problert 
which language would that be. English was clearly befcoming more and more 
popular so, as far as Finnish-speaking students were concerned, the position 
of Swedish was clearlv threatened. This matter was argued fiercely *fo£ quite.a 
vyhile, but no agreemerrt was reached. -.The compromise was reached when there 
was a cabinet crisis and the Swedish Fdlk Party held the^balancing wheel,/ V 
Making Swedish (or more generally speaking, the ©t^er national language) 



obligatory was the Party's precondition for joining- the coal ition government . 
Thus the political situation in the country played a decisive role in that 
important decision of language policy. Subse|^eht debates about streaming 
kept fdreign language teaching in the comprehensive school( tferty much in the 
forefront of educational politics. There were also debat^*$b^t whether 
students ought to ^iave a second foreign language in th£ new upper secondary 
school , .which needed reorganization in order to ensure* arViculatich^ between 
it and the|preceding, jcomprehensive school. There were also plans underway 
concerning changes in the teaching of foreign langi/ages in the vocational 
school^ and the university. The situation; t was very fluid. « * * 

ItS^a^ finally recognized that something Headed to be done to provide a 
firmer basis for decisions concerning thejt^aelpng of fd^eign languages \at , 
all levels of education. As i:s customary in Finland, a national commissicfn was 
set up at the $nd of 1976 to prepare a proposal for arranging the teaching of 
foreign languages. The present writer was one of the secretai/ies of the com- 
mission, which was officially called "Committee on Langul^e Teaching Policy." 
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Its unanimous report was submitted to tine Ministry of Education in early 1979. 
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The Committee made a thorough statistical survey of. trends in the teaching 
^ of foreign languages. In order to assess the need of different languages the 
' Committee reviewed all needs assessment studies carried but in Finland and 
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major studies i)V several other countries. It also reviewed the use of dif- 
•ferent languages in international organizations and Finland's economic and 
cultural ties with other countries. On the basis of these surveys and taking 
into account the overall educational and cultural policy of the nation, the 
Committee made a proposal for a long-term language teac hi rfg^ policy in Finland^: 
and defined the criteria that any such policy ought to fulfill, > 

The Committee recommended that all Finnish citizens, irrespective of their 
mother tongue, should in the future hav^^r»°4«iowl edge of the other national 
language and one foreign language. Those who have choseh other than English 
as their first foreign language should always have some knowledge of English * 
also. Thus English would be studied by all students, fhe Committee 'suggested / 
that about 30% of the population should also have knowledge of German and the 
same proportion Vould know Russian. French ought to be known by about 15% 
to 20% of the population. The number of languages would vary as well as the \ 
level' of knowledge (see Figure 1). On the average each person would know 
2.5 languages. This average would be reached, so that everybody would have 
studied at least two languages x but ^some students would have studied up to four 
languages. v \\ b ■ 

The Committee stated that its quantitative and qualitative targets would 
best be achieved by increasing the mimber of pupils who study languages other . 
than English as their first language. From the Finnish-speaking students, 
70% would read English as their first language, about 15% Swedish, about 5% 
to 7% German, about 5% to 7% Russian, and 2% to 3% French. This would mean 
that from an average age group of some 60,000 students, about 42,000 would 
read_ English and 18,000 Students 'some other language (instead &f some 55,800 
and 4,200, respectively, at the present time). In order to achieve such a 

better balance, the Committee proposed that the number of languages offered /n^ 

p 

as the first language ought to be geared to the size of the community. Com- 
munities with a peculation of 100,000 or more should offer five languages, 
those with a population of at least 50,000 should offer .four languages, and 
communities with a population of at least 20,000 should offer a choice of 
three^languages. „ <*> 

Thus it is obvious that the recommendations of the Finnish committee are 
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Bussian about 30 %. 
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target percentages for Swedish concern the Finnish speaking population 
target percentages for Finnish refer to the Swedish speaking' pc^K^ion 
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FIGURE 1. Quantitative and Qualitative Targets for Foreign Language Teaching - 
in Finland According to the Committee for Language Teaching Policy 
( Kiel iohjetmakonri tea n mi et Into f 1979). / 
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clearly more detailed and specific than- those of the President's Commission |i 
in the United States 1 In spite of its efforts to find out if similar work & 
4iad been carried out. or was being carried out in other countries, the Finnish 
Committee was not aware of the existence of the President's Commission - 
another example of the quality of information- exchange in the world, 

5. Some Aspects of English in Finland 

5.1. English in v the Educatiqnal System / ■ fe 



* - v 



English has now become the dominant language' in the Finnish school system, 
in fact, so much so that, as mentioned before, a 'national commi ss*o*kwas set 
'up in the mid-197€'s to make\a proposal for safeguarding the learning of some 
other important languages-, of wider communication. Almost all students will 
study at least eight years of English and those "who go to the university will 
have had ten years of English. A substantial part of the textbooks used at 
more advanced levels in the university i s- written in*Enlgish s Thus Englisl^ 
has acquired a strong position in Finland's educational system. 

One way of conceptual izing' the position of English in the Finnish school 
system is to see v howmuch time students ^^f^ learning it. Since more than . 
90% of Finnish-speaking students read English as their first foreign language, 
we will assume for the sake of simplicity that there is only one system oper-" 
ating. English if, then, i studied for seven years in "the comprehensive school 
(starting in grade 3 at the age of 9), typically two lessons a week, which / 
amounts to a total of some 600 lessons or some 450 clock hours. This is 7.1^5 
of all class time available in the comprehensive school. A fot^l of 11.7$ of 
all class time* is spent on learning Voreign languages in the comprehensive 
school. By the*end of the upper secondary school students h$ye hbd a total or 
about 850 lesions or some 635 clock hours of English. This is 7.0% of all 
class time. The fact that students study two or more other foreign languages 
in addition to English means that 15% of all class time has been spent studying 
foreign languages when the students graduate from the upper secondary school. 

The stu^y of foreign languages is back-loaded so that during^the first^our 
years when foreign languages are ttudied the proportion is 7.8%. During the ", 
fifth through seventh years* foreign languages take 16% to 20% of all "class 
time, and during the eighth through tenth years the proportion is 30% to 45% 
of all class time depending on whether the students choose to study an optional 
foreign language or npt. The proportion of English throughout this ten year 
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period is 7.8%, 8.8%, and, 8.0% respective! y.~ Thus, with the exception of the 

first two years of schooling, when^no foreign^! anguages are studied, t^he 

Finnish-speaking student spends about 8% of all class time studying English; 

which is almost half of the total time, allocated to the study of all foreign * 

languages. V • 

How does the study of English in Finland compare with other countries?. 

This is not easy to answer qxactly. On the basis of the Council of Europe 

survey around 1970 and the I-EA international study of the teaching of English 

in ten countries, it can be said that in Finland* the share c^f the first foreign 

language (mainly English) out of all calss time is belouhaverage. On the other 

hand, since all Finnish students study two languages and about 50% study three 

* * « 

languages, the proportion of all class time devoted to the study of all foreign 

languages is amongthe highest in the world-. Of European Countries, probably 

only Luxembourg allocates more time to forVign languages than Finland. 

Foreign languages have traditionally b|en taught in some^ines in the 

vocational schools (e.g., business schools, hotel and catering - ) but this has 

nbt been uniform. According to; the neyas.system all students continue studying' 

the oj/her national language and att least one foreign language ir^all lines. r \ 

In nnland, the knowledge of foreign languages is .increasingly being recognized 

as an important part of occupational competence. ' > r 

* ' **« 

The recent degnee reform 1 n higher education also meant, among other thanges* 

\ y 1 % ■ ■ 

that foreign languages will 'be continued at .universities and students Will 
have to pass an examination in one or two .languages.^ All universities have 
recently established Language Centers to implement thts new system. 

The language in which doctoral dissertations are written is one way of 
estimating the position of different languages in a country. A small-scale 
survey carri ed out by the author in some faculties indifferent Finnish uni- 
versities-showed/that, since its establishment in the 1960's, o| the 52 Ph.D. 
theses accepted by the Faculty of Mathematics and Natural Sciences of the 
University of JyvaskyVi, 82.7% have been written in English, 15.4% in Germain, 
and 1.9% in Finnish. Of the 342 dissertations approved by the Faculty of 
Medicine of tl?& University of Turku since 1947, 84.82 have been written in 
English, 12.' 0% in Finnish, and 3.2% in German.. Most of the dissertations in 

. . ■ ' " ■ * $ 

■the Faculty of Physical Education {University of JyvHskyla) have also been 
published in English (about 67%). In areas which are more nationally oriented 
(Finnish history, education, Finnish literature, ie|c), most of the dissertations' 
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^ are written in Finnish. Of 'the dissertations approved by the Faculty of, the 
Humanities of the University 0 of Jyvaskyla, 48.5% have been written in Finnish, 

,24.2% in German, 12.1%' in Engljsh, 9.1% in-French, and 6.1% jn Swedish. The 

is 

dissertations 1 written in Finnish were mainly about Finnish history and literature 
and the rest dealt with* some linguistic topics, related to the respective 
languages. By way of generalization we can state that in "hard sciences" fl 
• most of the doctoral dissertations^' Finland are now published in Englishl 
In humaMties -and behavioral sciences-English is also becoming more and more 
*equently us^ed but Finnish is mostly ^used in areas which deal specifically 
with Finnish culture. r ^ * 

* ! I / 

5.2. Level of Achievement* in English in Finland 

How well do Students learn English 1 in the Finnish school s? N The, IE^ inter- 
national s^udy (Lewis and Massad, 1975; Talcala and Saari 1979; Saari and 
' Takala, 1980) show.that if we consider only-the<>students in^ie Tower secondary 
school, aftd exclude the- students in Irhe^-ivic school; the achievement^ 
Finnish students was about average in reading and listening cpmprehensfon^nd^ & J 
^above average in speaking and^writing. If .-the civic school- students are ' 
included (although English was a new subject with rio /traditions and was not 
studied w4th the same seriousness), the average achievement of the Finnish 
14*-year-olds is much 4 below average. The performance of Finnish 18-year-old's 
(preuniversity students) was aboye average: out of ten countries-, their rank 
was first in grammar, second in, writing £nd listening comprehension, third in 
speaking and .fourth in reading comprehension. ' * - 

The above description indicates relative performance. ^*doesvjnot say very 
much ab&utVhat students can do in English. That is *a commfn problem ip all 
testing and measi^pnent. It is easy tp^obtain scores but much moreJMfficul t 
to say what the smm^s mean in terms of ability to function in th^la^jliage. 
This unsati sf^ctoryy state of affairs was one^reason why the present author \ 
decided v in 1975 to try to get more accurate and informative data a^out students' 
Jcnowledge *0f English. Since it is difficult to obtain such "absblute" in|rorma*^ 
tion, it was de£ided that it would be advisable to start with somethingj^iich ./ , x 
is possible to define relatively accurately: vocabulary. Preliminar/Znalyses, 
indicate that comprehensive school stu^nts in the lowest set (about 22% of 
all students) had an average active English vocabulary of about 300 active 
words (after 8.5 years and after sbme 600 lessonsor 450 hours); students in 
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the intermediate set (some 42% of * students) had an average vocabulary size of 
some 800 active words, and students in Wie highest set (about 36% of all 
students) knew about 1450 words actively. It instill problematic what student 
can do in Enlgish with such a vocabulary size, but. at least the information is 
generalizable to the whole school system and it is specific. Jf such*informa- 
tion were available from other countries as well, it would be much easier to 
compare relatfve achievement in EqgVFslv N . fl 

5.3. Exposuf^to English in Out-of -school Contexts 

The greatest exposure to English in Finland is through the television, 
which started spreading in the early l^o\. £ substantial part of all films 
and TV serials are either British or American. With the exception of some - " 
programs me&nt for children and some documentaries, which use a narrator, 
dubbing is not used. "The original soundtrack is preserved *and sub-titles are 
* useil^to translate what is said. Thus every Finn is daily exposed to hearing 
English on the television. Many of the JV ch^sactfers arenas well known in 
Finland ^s i-n the United * States or BritairfV This ns something quite unprece- 
dented and its sociological, as we]^ as 1 ingui stic, impact deserves to be 
studied in detail- 

Another source/of exposure to English ij^through music, especially pop 
music among the vputh. It is alWst totally dominated by Anglo-Saxon models * 
*to the extapx ttyat most pop music groups have English names and sing mostly 
in^fi^Hslvand wri^ their^ own lyrics in English. Again, this is, a relatively 
new^ development and its long-term impact should be of interest to sociologists 
and 1 inguists^alike. ■ % 

5.4. English in Contact with Finnish ( t, \ j V 

x — ^ 
English is currently having the greatest impact on Finnish. * Earlier 

S^t * ■ \f ... 

Gehnan, Swedish and to a lesser extent Russian gave several loan words to 

"^Finnish. Many of them have become so totally incorporated into the language 

that only a linguist knows that they are loan words. This is not true of 

English, which has started 1 to make a definite impact only after World WaW II 

and more intensively in the 1960's. r 

• One of the greatest sources of English influence on Finni^ (so-called 

'Anglicisms) is the mass media. A substantial proportion. of international 

news is translated from English in a hurry and, because the languages differ 

markedly in their grammatical structure, English syntax is often imposed on 
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thet£*mjish sentence structure. The translators whp make the Finnish sub-titles 
the predominantly America^ and British films and^serta^s shown on the twov • 
nation-wide TV channel s are etfen harder pressed 1 , when they, have to compress the 



speech considerably. In spite of their considerable skill it is easy to 
pinpoint several Anglicisms in every program; ^ 

No area; is 'so clearly dominated by^Anglo-American influence as the pop ^ 
culture &f the youth. The use of Anglicisms in t|ie pop magazines for the 
youth is the rule rather than afi exception. 1 Sajavaajra and Lehtonen (1981) 
sta^e that some of the Anglicisms have entered the language with new concepts 
but* mast o^f them are used as a stylistical device to signal a certain register. 
Most cj^ the pop music groups sing most of the time in ^English arid to' a lesser 
extent in Finnish. ATJjyitft and Starck (1981) note that Swedish-speaking bands 
practically never perforw \n their mother tongue and wonder what effects will 
be seen in the near future when popular culture is not practiced or experienced 
in one's own language. -The Swedish- speaking youth thus*have to follow Finnish 

r. t 

models or Swedish models from Sweden or the international Anglo-Saxon models • 
when they wi{h to 'express themselves in the area of popular culture. 

By the sanie token, as English is making j itself clear fy felt in the^ syntax 
and vocabulary of Finnish mass media, Finnish makes itself felt in the English 
used by Finish. English is^not normally used for communication within the 
country although it' is likely that in the near future most Finnish-speakers 
would^p^efer to use English in active Scandinavian contacts rather than Swedish. 
No systematic studies have been made to date, so only some points of an anec- 
dotal .mature dan be made. ^ \ 

One of the greatest difficulties Finns have with English pronunciation 
concerns stress and intonation. Finnish does not have a rising intqnatfon 
pattern v Th^main stress is almost always on the first syllable.' When the 
sound patterns of the two languages are also- quite different, it is'riot easy 
to >earn the English prosody and the flow of sqpeech. Since Finni sh 1 pronunciation 
follows quite closely the/spelling, it is also difficult to overcom'e the 
influence of writing and use weak forms and unstressed syllables. 

Finnish ^faninatical papt^erns also deviate from English on many points and 
cause interference. The following are typical examples, taken by the present 
author from student compositions (but they are typical of oral Finnish-English, 
as well ): 
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I saw them ip the street but they spoke not to me/ . 
WhWe put you my new Shoes? < 
Anyone hasn't seen it. , ■% ' '* 

I like very much ice cream, (word order) 

Father likes jazz but no rock'n roll. • - 

Another typical pattern of interference is prepositions. Firins often say, 
following the Ffnnish patterns., e.g.: . , > • - 

I read ity from yesterday's newspaper. 

He turned tor red; • 
Will you wait me? s 1 - ' > 

Open the book from page li. .. # t 



It tastes from bitter. 
He didn't' answer to the question. 
That new coat suits to you vfery well 
I don't believe to it. 
She smiled to me. 



That made me t£ very angry^ 
I'll arrive to London at 9. 
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6^ Conclusion • h , 

Finland offers an interesting case study of a nation ^trying ta come to 

grips with the realises of larfgiiage needs both.wtthin the nation itself and 

in contacts with the rest of the world.. Being a small and cqltura-lly quite" * . 

a homogeneaus country, in spite of its two off icially.recognized languages fJ 

' - - • * 

and its officially not recognized Sami language minority, Finland has tried- to 

^respond to its language needs by systematic planning. Being also a" central ized 
6oun^y,*with a national policy in many areas of culture, the chances of imple- 
menting -s^fe^matic plans are b^t^er^han in s - larger countries! especially if they 
have a federal system and a largfe^earee of decehtral ized decision-making*. It 
will have appeared from the above, howWey, that in spite 'of attempts at . \ 
rational planning, different interest, groups have at critical Itimes managed to 
influence developments mpr'e than their relative sizes would give rise 4 to assume. 

An explosion in international contacts and international communication, and 
the technology to record and transmit imCges-and sound h^e caused a profound 
change in the linguistic situation in Finland. From an essentially rural 
society in tlie peri phery-of Europe with limited contacts wi.th \he regt of J; he* 
world, Finland has become a modern and relatively affluent /society (17th in 
terms of national weal th according 'to U|I statistics) with lively cqrftaets with 
the outside world. \he growing contacts have essentially meari^the growing 
influence of Engll^^^^tJie gr|wing impact'of Anglo-American cultural mc^els. . 
This trencKhas been so distinct that at present, and more so in f^hejfutujre, the • 
linguistic situation in Finland is such that most Finnish-speaking peop^^rJe 
more comfortable in using vEpglish rather than Swedish and most Swedish-speaking* 
Finns will be trilingual wijh a good command of both Finnish and English. 
Whether one likes it or not, Swedish is fighting for its position as a vital 
alU viabl e language in Finland, and Genrtan, Russian and French'are, $er\ with 
an official support of the government,, similarly working hard to carve a "ftiche 
in the language teaching program, and will have^ hard tinf^ doing so,. 
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TABLE 1. Number of Lessons per Week Devoted to Mother Tongue and Foreign 
Language Teaching in the Secondary School in Finland 



Year when 
























curriculum 


Type of 




Number of classes 


per 


week 




was 


schcf&l 


La nauaap 






(by grade) 








introduced 






1 




3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


1873 


Classical 


Mother tongue 


2 


2 


0 

c 


1 


i 
i 


i 


1. 




11 




Gynjnasiiim 

\ 


Latin 


7 


7 


7 


7 
/ 


c 

u 


6 


5 


4 


49 






Russian 


3 


3 


o 
o 


o 


*r 


4 


4 


4 


28 


\ 




Other national 
























language 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 






20 






German 






• - 


3 


, 3 ' 


3 


3 


3 








Total 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 • 


28 


28 


224 


1883 


''Real" 


Mother, tongue 


4 


c 


2 


, 2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


14 




Gjannasium 


Other national 
























i anguage 


8 


4 


4 


4 


fx 

Z 




2 


2 


to 






KU S S 1 q n 


- 


1/2 


3 


3 


3 


O 


4 


4 


91 

C.L/X.& 


I 




German 


- 




4 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


16/17 






French 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


4 


2 


.2 


12 






Enal ish 












2 


2 


2 


6 


• 




Total 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


240 


189 k 


"Real " 


Mother tongue 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


19 


• 


Gynnasium 






















1893 


Classical 


Mother tongue 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


18 


ffi 


bymna si urn 


Other national 
























language 


1.6 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


38 






Russian 




4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


37 


1 ■ 




German 






4 


4 


4- 


3 




2 


32 


i 
I 




Engl i sh 














2 


2 


4 


•> 




French 












5 


4 


5 


14/16 


















































it 1901 


Classical 


Mother tongue 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


18 



and Real 
Gymnasium 



1903 f Classical Mother tongue 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 18 
and Real ■' 



Gymnasium 



26 



Year when 
curriculum 

was 
introduced 



Type of Number of classes per week 

school Language (by grade) 

1 2 J 4 5 6 1 2 

1 P^— -4^ — • 



Total 



19016 



Classical 
and Real 
Gymnasium 



Mother tongue 5 

Other national . 
language 5 

Russian 

German 

French 



4 
4 



3 
4 
4 



2 2 

2 2 

4 3 

4 4 



2 2 

3 3 

3 3 

4 -.4 



2 
3 
3 
4 



24 

22 
24 
20 
12 



. V. — 




















1914 Classical 


Mother tongue 5 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


21 


Gymnasium 


Other national 




















language 4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


19 




Russian 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


34 




Latin . - 










6 


6 


6' 


18 




Grefek 








* 


. 4 


4 


4 


12 




English (opt.) - 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 





1914 



Gymnasium 

with 
different 

lirtes/ 

sides 



Mother tongue 

Ottier national 
language 

Russian 

French 

English (opt.) 



5 
4 



2 
5 



2 
4 



2 
4 



3 


2 


2 


2 21 




2 


2 


2 19 


4 


5 


5 


6 34 


1 


4 
1 


4 ' 
1 


4 12 
1 6 



1915 


Gymnasium 


Mother tongue 


4 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


, 27 




.for girls 


















/ 




1918 


Classical 


Mother tongue 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3< 




3 


3 


3 


26 




Gymnasium 


Other national 
























language 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 




3 


3- 


3 


26 






German 




4 


4 


4 


3 




4 


3 


3 ' 


25 






French/Russian 














4 


4 


0> 

■ 4 


12 






Latin 














6 


6 


6 


18 






English (opt.) 








1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


5 


1918 


Gymnasium 


Mother tongue. 


4 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


' 26 




for girls 


Other national 
























» 


language 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


I 






German 




4 


4 


3 


3 • 


3 


4 


3 


% -* ^ 


27 






French/English 








4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


19 



Year when 
curriculum 

was 
introduced 



Type of * Number of classes per week 

school Language (by grade) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 1 2 



Total 



1941 Gymnasium Mother tongue 

$ col 5 . r er nat,onal 

G Uina sium 1st foreign 
language 

Latin/2nd 
foreign 
language 

3rd foreign 
language 



4 3 4 3 4 
4 3 3 3 2 
- 5 5 4 -3 
(language line)* 



3 3 3 

2 2 2 

4 4 4 

5 6 4 

3 2 3 



27 
21 
29 

15 

8 



1941 


G 


ymnasium 


Mother tongue 


4 


3 


4 3 


2 


2 3 


3 


3 


27 






Dr girls 


Other* national 
























language 


4 


2 


2 2 


2 


3 2 


2 


2 


21 








German 




5 


4 3 


3 


3 ' 4 


• 4 


4 


30 








English 






- 5 


3 


2 3 


3 


.3 


19 






$ - - 


Latin/ 


(language line) 








\ 










French 










- 4 


4 


4 


12 


t 1948 


Coeduca- s 


Mother tongue 


4 


3 


4 3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


27 




tional 


Other national 




















Gymnasium 
and 


language 


4 


3 


3 3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


28 




Gymnasium 


1st foreign 




















for boyd> 


language 




5 


5 4 


3 


4 


4* 


3 


28 








Latin/2nd . 
























foreign 
























language 






•* ' mm 




• 5 


5 


5 


15 








3rd foreign 
























language 










3 


3 


3 


9 








Mirsic/English 
























(opt.) 




V 






2 


2 


2 


6 








Total 


3Z 


32 


3R 3fi 


v3f? 


35 


35 


35 


276 



1948 r Gymnasium Mother tongue 4 3 4 4 2 2 3 3 '3 
for girls 



27 



Upper Secondary School 
(years 10,' .11, 12) 



Year when 
curriculum 

1,13 C * 

Wab 

introduced 


• 

1 a nrti n no 

La ngua g e 

, 1 <v 


NumbeK^ 

1 


f classes 
voy gracuej 
2 


per week 
3 


1 QfiQ 

1 Z7UJ 


nutner tongue r 


O 








Other national language. 


3 


3 


3 




•1st foreign language 
( Engl i sh/Germa n/Ru ssi a n ) 


• 4 




4 




2nd foreign language 
{English/French/German/ ; " 
Russian) 


4. 


4 


4 


■ * • • 


3rd foreign language 
rujtin^pngi l sn/beniian; 
'language line only) 


5 


5 


5 




Mother tongue (optional 
specfal course) 


1 


1 


2 

* 




Total / 


34/38 


34/38 34/38 


1975 


Mother tongue 


5 


6 


6 


(10-day 
schedul e) 


Other national language , 
1st foreign language (a) 


5 


5 

\ 6 . 


5 
6 




2nd foreign language (b) 


7 


6 


7 




3rd foreign language (c) 


7 


6 


7 




Minimum number of lessons 


55 


55 


55 




Maximum number of lessons 


64 


64 


64 



(a) First foreign language: English, French, German or Russian. If the 
students have studied the other national language (Swedfjfi) from grade 
3 in the comprehensive school and the first foreign language from grade 
7, they may have 10 periods of first foreign language during grade 6 as* 
a separate group but are taught *}n grades 7 and 8 together With those 
students who started the first foreign language in grade 3 of the com- 
prehensive school. 

(b) Second foreign language: Engl ish* French, German or "Russian,: If the i 
students have studied this language as an optional subject in grade 7 l 
of the comprehensive school (or in the lower secondary school ), they may 
have 6 periods during the first year, 5 lessons during the second year 
of the upper secondary school. During the final year they are to be 
taught together with those students: who started the second foreign lan- 
guage only in the uppjsr Secondary school. - 

(c) Third foreign language: English, Latin, German or Russian. If Latin is. 
taught, the National Board of General Education may give permission to ; 
teach it 8 - 9 - 8 periods in the upper secondary school. When the same 
foreign language is started as the second and third foreign language tn 
the upper secondary school, the students are to be taught together. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Lessons per Week Devoted to Mother Tongue Teaching in the 
Compulsory School in Finland (Comprehensive School) 

Year when 



curriculum 

nQ O 

introduced 


Language 

1 


1 




Number of classes 
(by grade) 
x 3 4 5 6 


per week 
7 8 


.9 


1969 


fpqther tongue 7 


8 


8 




* *T 0 


D 


. £ 


O 
0 


2.5 




First L 0 


_ 








o 
J 


£• 0, 


£ • 0 


2.5 




Second L 0 (a) 
c 


_ 


— 








2 


2/ 
4.5 


1.5/ 

. 4 




Third L 2 (opt.) 


- 


- 




* 






2 


2 


: w 


Total 


*21 


21 


25 


25 28 


28 


25 


25. 


25 


1975 


Mother tongue 


8 


8 


5 


5 ' 5 


5 


3 


3 


3 




First L 2 * 






2 


2 2 


2 


2 


3 


3 . 




Second L^ 












3 


3 


3 




Third L 2 (opt.) 














2 


2 




Total 


21 


21 


25 


25 26 . 


26 


30 


30 


3<r 



(a) In the second L 2 ("fenguage which is- not the student's mother tongue, 
whether this is the "other national language" or a "foreign language") 
there were two sets (streams): the short course had fewer periods than 
the long course. Choice of the long course was necessary if the student 
. wished to continue studies in the upper secondary school or in certaiV 
Ikies of the vocational secondary sector. 
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Table 3. Size of Swedish SDeakina. population in Finland, 1610 
(Source: Allardt & Stare k,' 1981 , p. 107) 



; 1979 



Year 


/lumber 


% of total 


1610 


.70.000 


f . 17.5 


1749 


87.200 


. 16,3 


1815 


160.000 


14.6 


1880 


294.900 


14.3 


1890 . 


322.600 


13,6 


V900 


349,700 


12.9 


1910 


339.000 


11.6 


1920 


341.000 • 


11.0 


1930 


342.900 


10.1 


1940 


354.000 


9.5 


1950 


348.300 


V , 8.6 


1960 


330.500 


7.4 


• 1970 


303.400 


6.6 


1979 


301.554 


6.3 



Source 



Estimate 
Estimate 
Estimate 

Population rfenister 
Population register 
Population renister 
Population register 
Population register 
Population register 
Population register 
Census 
Census 
^Census 
Census 



V 



33 



:*,:Wt. 



Helsinki Turku Viipuri Tampere Vaasa- 



OuTu 



Among Finnish- 
speaking popu- 
1 at i on 

1900 

1910 

1920 

^1930 

1950 

Among Swedish- 



JKA N.A. N.A. 

28.1 69.4 77.1 

51.3 81 ..o . .86. 1 

56.9 95,4 KJL 

59.5 93.3 91. 2~" 



29.6 
26.1 
33.7 
34.4 
( 32.8 



17.6 
14.7 
19.9 
21.0 
19.0 



-8.5 

7.7 .. 
12.0 
10.9 
• 2 ) 



6.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1) 

N.A.-' 


6.2 


22.5 


f*?2 


8.0 


8.6 


32.2 


9.4 


1£.4 


9.2 


37.1 


10,0 


N.A. 


9.6 


35.1 


11.8 


9.1 



speaking popu- 


"\ 










lation 












1900 


' 42.1 


51 




^72.5 


66. l" 


1910 


50.1 


53 


.5 


72.8 


73.9 


1920 


" 70.8 


7 % 


r 2 


89.6 


81.8 


1930 


81.0 


83| 


4 


94.2 


89.2 


1950 


.82.8 


83. 


5 


J 


93.3 



Among total 
population 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 . 

1950 



N A. ynX 
/l2 




N.A. 

25.4 ft. 5* 12 4 
41.2/12.6, 1JJ.0 
46.1,02.6 N.A. 
44.9 12.6 ,10.4 



34 ; V • 



32 



Table 5. Percentage of Swedish-speaking population in Finland in 1950 and,, 

^ spread of bilingualism by type ofi community In. those orovinces whene 
there is SwedishrSpeaking .population: (Source: All|*dt & Starck, 1981, p. 



13 



Swedish-speaking as 
percentage of totcil 
population 



Bilingual? as percentaqe of 
Finnish-speaking Swedish- speaking ; 



Whole country 
Cities 

Smaller towns 
Rural communities 

Provin&e of Uusimaa 

(^outh-coast, around 
Helsinki) 

Cities 

Smaller towns 
Rural communities 

Province of Turku anc 



Pori* ( south-wester 



coast) :: 
Cities 
Smaller towns 
Rural communities 
Province of Ahvenanmaa 




and Isfrnds) 



Cities 1 
Rural communities 

Province of Vaasa 
(western coast) 
Cities 

Smaller towns 
Rura^ ccjmmun iti.es 



8.6 
13.0 
4.7 
7.3 

25.2 



22 .4 
12.9 
32.8 

5."8 

. 6.8 
21.1 
4.8 
96.3 

92,1 
97.0 

18.6 

30.3 
1.2 
16.9 



J 



population 



po"p\ilatiqp 



7.7 
19.9 

8.8 

3.3 

25.3^ 

33.4 . 
^2.9 
12.5 

7.0 

15.5 
15.4 
3.4 
75.6 

73,1 * 
73.0 

6.0 

22.2 
8.6 ; 
•9 3. 1 



C45.8 * 
70. 
62.6 

27.8 

***' 

60.7 



J- 



76.5% 
59.6 
42.0 , 

64.9 

84.3 
54.1 
39.4 
TO. 3 . 

24.5 
7*9 

23.3 

46.7 
82.7 
13.8 



ERIC 



3* 



35" 



Table 6 



Percent^ 
(Source 



Kof Swedishjjggikers marrying Finnish speakers ; itr Helsinki 
Ulardt & Starck, 1981 r P. 264) . ; 



Year 


' Men 


Women 


Total 


•1926 


26.3 


11.6 


14.5 


1932 


2.9.5 


25.8 


27.7 




43 . 6 


38.4 


42.2 


* • - ■ . 4 
\ yoi>- 


* 65 5 f 4tP 


53.3 


/ 60.3 


1970 


53. 1 


. .47.7 • 


5S.5 


1976 " 


63.3 


55.2 


02,9 


V 


i \J 












*K ■ 




-* 







V-/ 



Table 7. Marriages 
choice of 



■ • > 

in Helsinki in 1976 in relation to hypothetical random 
spouse (Source^Allardt & Starck, 1981, p. 265,) 



Wife's language'Real number (1) Expected number/(2) Ratip(l 



V Finnish 


^Finnish - 




^ 2.968 


2.904 


Finnish 


Swedish 




95. 


159* 


Sijfedish 


Finnish 




166 


230 


Swedish 


Swedish 




77.. 


13 


Total 




j- 


3.306 


3.306 

•.if 



K0E 
0.60 
0.72 
5.92 



r 



Tables. Home language by type of family in an in^erliew study among Swedish 
~\j)gpulation in Helsinki (Source; Allardt &,Starck, 1981, o, 26(5) 



Home lanquaqe 



Monolingual 
family 



Bilingual family 




Only Swedish 


a£0% 


" 12% 


Mostly Swedish 


5% 


'6% 


Swedish and Finnish 
equally often 


2% 


V . Ij5% 


Mostly Finnish- 


\% 


19% 


Only Finnish 


1% 


4635 


fib answer, some 
other language 


i% 


1% 


Total 


1 00% 


100% 




(394) 


(181) 



T 




Table 9. Children's .school language by type pf family in an. interview study ariono 
Swedish^speaking population in Hels>rfirritH4577 (Source: Allardt &-$|arck. 
4981, ft. 270) ^ 



^anguage .of instruction 

in the school ^ 
Swedish N ^ 
Finnish 

Both Swedish and 
Finnish 



Monolingual 
Swedish family 



Bilincjual family All families! 



4 . 



Total 



91% • 
4% 



5% 
100% 
(287) 



40% 
52% 

8% 
100% 
(116) 



. 76% 
W 

6% 
100% 
(403) '• 



-•5 



37 



...»tl J?.." ".+i,M~«~:".ltx'~ii 



■ A, 



Table TO. Unguane use patterns in Finland .in a nationwide survey -study in 1978 



(Source: Allardt & Starck, 1981, 


P. 114) 


r 




/ 


Criterion 


Finnish. Swedish Other 


Can't say 


Total 


Mother tongue 


93.72 . 


6.3% • 


0.1% 




100.1% 


Main language 


93,9% 


5,8%* 


0.1% 


0.1% 


99.9% 


Langwa^ used as a child in 
talking to mother 


93,3% 


6,-1%" 


0,6% 




100.0% 


Language used a!Ta child in 
talking to father 


. 92,5% 


6,8% 


0.7%"" 




100,0% 


Language preferred when 
taking: to a doctor 


94,2% . 


5,3% ■ 


0.4% 


0,1% 


100.0% „ • 


School language 


, ^92,2% * 


6.0% 


1,8% • 




100.0% 


Language at place of work * 


94 v 5% 


4,8,% 


0,7% 




100.0% \ ., 
100.0% 


Language group one considers 
oneself to belong 


93.2% 




0, 5% 




/. ' . 

1 


. r 

/°» 


i 


** 

r 


la" *■ 


1 




Table!!. Use of Finnish and Swedish in different contexts among the Swedish-speakino 
population in Helsinki and Vaasa infl977 (Source: Allardt & Starck,1931 , 
p. 133-39) 

He 1 s i n k i (912) 



Institutional 
Doma i n 




V a a.s a <VR) 



Only 



On^f Other 



la ■ 

. 0 


3' 


T 


10 


2 


1 


12 


1 . 


,.• 1 


i4 ; 


11 


• 


33* 


11 

7 v 


- 2, 

v-v. 




0 
c 










49 


6 . 


0; 


22 . 


13 


24 


'43. 


10 


6 


59 


2 a 


1 








■ 27r 

■ V 


27 


. 9 


16 


23 


26 


61 • 


5 ' 

ti 


: . ' 1 


40 


3 


29 




4 




'■ ' 56 


19. 


6 


38^ 


45 


3 



Swedish Both Finnish response 



1. School slanguage 

2. Childhood language 

3. Home language during 

school age 

4.. Home language during 
/ later teens 

SxCurrent home lanquage 

6. Languaq^e used with 
childhood friends 

7 Language used with* 
former schoolmates 

8. Language of n£lhgbor- 

hood in childhood '■ 

9. Language of neighbor?- 1 

hood in 4 School -a^e 

10^ Language of area from 
* which spouse chosen* 

11. Lanquage of theater 

12. v Language used with 

friends in later 
teens 



13. Language used with 

one's boss 

14. Language used with 

insurance company 

15. Language of neighbor- 

hood in later teens 

16. Language of Jbooks read 27 



88 

87 
86 

84 

69 
59 

55 

43. 

45 

41< 

41 
37 

37 
35 
32 



17. Language used with 
v ; > friends 

18. Language used with 

others at place 
of work 

19. Language used in 
j grocery stored 



18 

4 

15 



/ 



93 


4" 


2 


1 Ni 


90 


8 


1 


0 


90 , 


9 


1 

» 


0 


88 


9 


1 


1 


82,, 


10 


5- 


3 - 


71 


22 


6 


o' 


69 


29 


3 


"6 


66 ' 


28 


6 


w o 


64 


31 


4 


0 


52 


20 


5 


22 


67 


19 


3 


10 


60 


36 


3 


3 



1 * 


- 25t - 


13 


; 64 


9 


5 !\ 


50 


45 


4> 


51 


21 


2 


51 


,45 


3 


>: 


55 




59 


27 


9 




Table 12. Percentage of students studyinq various larlquaqes as the first foreinn 1 
h lanquaqe'in the secondary schopl (from qrade 2, ane 12+) ,in Finland ' 



Year 


EnqVish 


German 


French 


Latin 


Russian 


Total number of students » 


1962 


56.9 


42W 


0.1 


9 0.3 . 


0.1 


194.n93 


1965 


6ft. 3 ^ 


33 \ 


0.2 


0.7 


0.2 


214.039 ' \ 


1970 * 




20.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.2 * 


267,956 


1971 




16.6 


0.2 r 


_ 0.5 


0.2 ' 


278.557 


1972 . • 


85.4 


13.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


277.376 


1973 


88.7 


10.3 


0 2 


0.5 


0.3 • 


261.534 


1974 


90.7 


3.4 


0.2 


, 0.4 


0.3 


213.406 



+) Note: Since 1972 the^secondary school was phased /out and a comprehensive 
school was "introduced* v * 



^able'lil. Percentages of students studying "various languages as their second, 
third or fourth foreign language in the upoer secondary ischool (age 
15 - 18) in Finland . ' f ■ : • . * 



Year 


English 


" German 


French 


Latin 


Russian Greek Spanish 


Italv Hebrew Total 




jo 






+)' +) " 


♦> + ) " 
















1 962 ^ 


59 


87 


M 


24 


• T ..." . -v . 


v 43 .911 


1965 




65 


17 


23 


2 


A 53.494 


1970 


37 


^73 




14 > 


5 * 


'73.041 


. 1971 




75\ 


18 . 


n 


5 


83.578 


1972 


27 . 


75 / 


18 


9 


7 


88.416 


1973 


21 


77 


18 


7 - 


8 


: 91 . 1 50 


1974 


15 


77 


17 


5 


10 / 





+) Less than*0.3% for all these languages " ^ • * . ^ (V 

Note: The pe^ntages do inot ^dd up to 100 for each year since students had to 
start two, new languages When they entered the upper, secondary school; for 
instance, German and Latin* 0 , ; $ 

» ■ . - ■: " v- • r : - . \ 



Table 14. Percentage of students in the upper secondary school by type of language ^ 



Year English German French Russian Latin Total number 

1 2 or 3 1 2 or 3 1 . 2 or 3 1, 2 or 3 1 2 or 3 of students 



1975 88.8 11.0 10.4 80.4 0.2 18.3/0.2 10.7 0.4 4.4 92.730 

1976 92J4 7.0 6.7 83.5 O.ZyttA 0.3 10.7 0.4 3.6 95.502 
1977 94.8 4.8 4.4 85.9 0.2 19.9 0.4 10.8 ,0.4 2.8 99.775 

Note: 1 means that the language has been started as the first foreign language, 
2 and 3 mean that the language has been started as the second language or 
the third language. The columns of'T'add up to 100% for each year. The * 
columns for "2 or 3" add up to more than 100% since students have to take 
two new languages. Mote also that Swedish has not been entered in the table 
stnce all Finnish-speaking students have to study it. Usually it was intro-. v 
- duced as the second language after English. * 

Table IS Percentage of students taking taking the matriculation examination tests 
in different languages either as an obligatory te$t (a) or voluntary 
test (b) and combined a+b(c) 





English 


German 


French 


-Latin 


Russian 


Others 


Year 


a b 


c 


a 


b c 


a ,b c 


a b c 


a be 


c 


1970 


59 33 


85 


40 


41 81 


0.2 4.4 4.6 


0.8 6.2 7.0 


0.1 1.0 1.1 


Less 


















than 


1975 


77 17 


94 


21 


50 71 


0.2 8.6 8.8 


0.7 3.1.3.8 


0.2 3.0 3.2 


0.2% 


1976 


84 12 


96 


15 


51 66 


0.2 9..1 9.3 


0.5 3.1 3.6 


0.2 6.0 6.2 




1977 


89 8 


97 


10 


50 60 


0.2 9.5 9.7 


0.4 2.8 3.2 


0.2 5.5 5.7 




1978 


93 5 


98 


7 


53 60 0.210.710.9 


0.4 1.6 2.0 


0.2 6.0 6.2 





Note: Swedish has not been entered into the table since all Finnish-speaking.^ 
students have to take an obligatory test in Swedish. . ' f . < 



TABLETS. The comprehensive school students by the first and the 

second foreign lanquage in 1975-79 (in percentage of a total of 
458,297 students. 



J First foreign language 




Engl ish 


Swedish 


Finnish 


French 


Gentian 


Russian 


1975 


91.9 


2,7 . 


5> 




0.2 


0.1 


1976 


92.9 


2.2 


4.6 


m 


0.2 


0.1 


; t977 


91.7 


3.1 


A.6 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


1978 


90.9 


3.6 


4.6 


0.1 


*Q.5 


0.3 


1979 


90.3 


4.0 


4.7 


0*1 


0.6 


0.3 














h, Second foreign language 




English 


Swedish 


Finnish 


French 


German 


% ■ ■ 

Russian 


1975 


11.3 . 


87.5 


\ 1.2 






m 


1976 


8,1 


90.9 


1.0 


wm 


* 




1977 


6.5 


92.7 


0.8 








1978 


6.2 


93.1 


0.7 








1979 


6.8 


92.5 


0.7 - 


m 







1 



42 



